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A DAY AT VERSAILLES 


BY THEO. LEDYARD CUYLER. 


Pataces have been the favourite playthings of 
kings ever since the-time when the royal psalmist 
dwelt in the house of cedar, while the ark of the 
Lord rested beneath curtains. That holy-minded 
prince was not satisfied, however, until he had 
erected a goodlier temple to the Most High; but 
most of his royal successors have been content with 
the ‘house of cedar.’’ If that is only built, and 
adorned with golden pillars, if the sound of the harp 
and the viol is only heard through its gorgcous 
saloona, it too often matters but litthe what sounds 
of wailing are heard in the abodes of poverty all 
over the land. What cared the reckless and vainglo- 
rious Louis when he erected this magnificent gew- 
gaw of Versailles, that he was driving a generous 
but ruined people to a frenzy which was deatined to 
reach its fearful consummation on that night when 
a beautiful queen was led out upon one of these very 
balconies to be jeered at, and stoned by a revolution- 
ary populace! He wanted a palace which should be 
commensurate with his own ideas of himself; a 
palace through which he might saunter every day, 
surrounded by a retinue of mistresses and parasites, 
who should whisper in his ear, that, when these 
shining columns should have crumbled into dust, 
the glory of his own name would still be in its 
splendid dawn. And that was enough, 

To accomplish this favourite design he sent for 


the most celebrated architects and gardeners, to | 
draft sketches, and lay out parks and terraces; the - 


unoccupied portion of the army were ordered to the 
spot, and itis said that no less than 30,000 soldiers 
were employed upon the works at one time. The 
place selected was a small village about twelve miles 
from Paris, to which his father often resorted for 
hunting, and where he had constructed a small 
pavilion. In 1664 the work was commenced, and 
at the same time a smaller park was laid out, with 
an enclosure of twelve miles in length; and still be- 
yond this was a greater park, whose circumference 
measured sizty miles. The whole of this territory 


was ornamented with walks and drives, the trees | 


along the walks were cut into various fanciful shapes 
to represent arches, bowers, pyramids, &c.; at every 


angle a superb fountain was erected, the water for . 


which was brought from an immense distance, and 
at an immense expense. In twenty years a palace 
was completed, which measured 1600 feet in length, 
three stories in height, and ornamented with Ionic 
peristyles throughout its whole front. The king 
came over at once with his splendid court, to oc- 
cupy it, and during his reign it was the scene of 
continued féting and revelry. Under Louis XV. 0 
magnificent theatre was opened in the pulace, one 


hundred and forty feet long, and forty-four fect 
high, in which performances were sometimes 
enacted at an expense of 50,000 francs. The unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI. attempted some further outlay 
upon this favourite gewgaw, but the cup of the 
nation’s misery was full, and this last drop caused 
it to overflow; and in less than five years Versailles 
was ascene of desolation and blood. My readers 
will not be surprised at such a result when they are 
informed that the whole expenditure upon the palace 
and grounds amounted to two hundred millions of 
dollars; a sum sufficient to support Jonathan with 
his numerous household for ten years. 

I visited Versailles in company with an intelligent 
young countryman, and spent a day in wandering 
among its glories. A railroad has been built from 
Paris to the village, which closely resembles the 
English railways in its construction and regulations; 
and J was told that it was the work of Englishmen. 
Just as we were passing through the village, which 
is a desolate forlorn affair, we met the sons of Louis 
Phillippe riding out in a coach and four, with, how- 
ever, but very little show and parade. This re- 
markable king has a family like himself—superior 
to any thing in Europe. His eldest son, the brave 
duke of Orleans, died last year, leaving a lovely 
widow, who mourns sincerely with a bereaved 
and afilicted nation. Her handsome boy, the heir 
to the French throne, is a lad of only six years, and 
I never passed his pretty playful face, as displayed 
in the various shop windows, without a sorrowful 
premonition of all the cares and dangers that lie in 
store for him. The Duke of Nemours, who is the 
regent until the young heir attains his majority, was 
seated in the carriage, and beside him the Prince de 
Joinville, who is favourably known in our own 
country from the intelligence and gentlemanly de- 
meanour displayed during his two visits among us. 
There are two other sons in the army, and an only 
sister, the Princess Clementine, who after tantaliz- 
ing various princes and princelets of Europe with 
occasional flirtations, has at last surrendered her 
hand to one of that most fortunate of royal houses, 
the House of Cobourg. 

The palace is approached by an avenue from the 
town 800 feet wide, and lined with elms, like the 
streets of New Haven. Alter passing through an 
iron railing, which like every thing in France was 
profusely gilded, we entered the grand court. Across 
the frieze above you is inscribed in massive golden 
letters—‘‘ A Tovres Les GLotres DE LA France.’’ 
Passing through the court we were admitted to a 
small interior hall, guarded by soldiery, from 
whence we were free to direct our course to any 
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portion of the palace. Our first tour was through the 
historical galleries, on the walls of which the whole 
history of France is represented down to the present 
time. In one suite of rooms alone the career of 
Napoleon was delineated in three hundred pictures. 
They commenced with his early, unrivalled achieve- 
ments in Italy, and ended with the ill fated cam- 
paign of 1809. From that peried there was a great 
blank, interrupted only by a small picture of the 
willow, and the nameless slab at St. Helena. Above 
these rooms are other galleries full of French ex- 
ploits, and beside them are narrow passages con- 
taining portraits and statues of those who achieved 
them. So numerous are these galleries that if they 


were placed in a direct line they would present three 


miles of painting and statuary. Among them all, 


there was nothing so deeply interesting to me as : 


an exquisite marble statue of Joan of Arc. I had 


often seen casts of it, and was anxious to see the . 


original. Nor was I disappointed. The face pos- 
sessed such an angelic sweetness, the attitude was 
so fine, the attire so simple, so modest, so beautiful 
that I felt on beholding it some small measure of 
the enchantment that West experienced on his first 
view of the Apollo Belvidere. My admiration was 
only equalled by my astonishment on learning that 
it was executed by the late lamented Princess 
Marie of France, the daughter of Louis Philippe! 
She was worthy of her wonderful family. 

In passing through the collection of modern por- 
traits my national soft spot was considerably tickled 
at finding a picture of Washington, (which I should 
not have recognized but for the inscription,) a bust 
of our Boston printer boy Franklin in the midst of 
the great European philosophers, and a grand pic- 
ture of the battle of Yorktown, in which Count 
Rochambeau and his gallant Frenchmen are figur- 
ing boldly in the foreground, while Washington and 
a parcel of stupid Yankees stood behind with their 
hands in their breeches pockets, as if waiting for 
something to do. The whole thing was so vainglo- 
rious, and at the same time so coolly impudent that 
T laughed outright. 

The ‘‘chamber a coucher de Louis XIV.,"' in 
plain English Louis XIV.’s bedroom, occupies the 
centre of the front towards the ‘‘ court of marble,"’ 
and is the most elegant little apartment in the palace. 
The ceiling is adorned with the Titans of Paul 
Veronese, brought hither from the hall of the Coun- 
cil of Ten at Venice, by Napoleon; portraits of the 
nearest descendants of Louis XIV. are on the walls, 
and on each side of the bed there isa fine picture of 
the Italian school. The bed, placed within a splen- 
didly gilded balustrade, is that on which the 
‘*Grand Monarque’’ died; and the coverlid and 
hangings are the work of the young ladies of St. 
Cyr. Since his death no monarch has ever slept in 
this room; but it was from the balcony in front that 
Louis XVL., surrounded by his beautiful queen and 
their children, harangued the furious populace who 
came to drag them from the palace on the night of 
the 6th of October 1789. From this room the visitor 
enters the Royal Council chamber, which contains 


some most beautiful and original furniture. Among 
other things is a mechanical clock, which displays 
a curious figure of the grand monarch, and plays a 
chime whenever the hour strikes. In this room 
Louis XIV. held his councils, and received the 
despatches of his victorious generals. Here Louis 
XV. signed the decree for expelling the Jesuits, and 
here, too, that silly, voluptuous king suffered 
Madame du Barri, his infamous mistress, to sit on 
the arm of his chair in the presence of the Council, 
and to fling a packet of unopened dispatches into the 
fire before his face. Another room near by contains 
the tools of poor simple-hearted Louis XVI., who 
used to amuse himself in constructing varjous me- 
chanical contrivances. fis forge ia still standing. 

From one of the galleries we passed into the 
magnificent Chapel. Its internal dimensions are, 
one hundred and forty feet in length, sixty in 
breadth, and eighty in height. The pavement is of 
costly marbles, wrought in beautiful chequered 
work, while the balustrades of the galleries are of 
marble, and gilt. ‘The ceiling is covered with 
warmly coioured paintings, and every part that can 
be is gaudily bedecked with gilding. Near the 
chapel is the crowning glery of the whole—the cele- 
brated Gallerie des Glaces. It is two hundred and 
forty feet in length, and forty in height, lighted by 
seventeen large arch windows, which correspond 
with seventeen magnificent mirrors on the opposite 
side of the room. Sixty pilasters of red marble with 
gilt bases and capitals fill up the intervals, and are 
a thousand times redoubled in the mirrors, which 
instead of forming an end to the sumptuous hall, seem 
only shining doors to illimitable halls beyond. The 
vaulted ceiling is divided into eighteen compart- 
ments, in which are painted various allegorical 
figures, representing the various great events of 
Louis XIV.’s reign. 

The outside of this fairy palace corresponds with 
the interior. In front of the southern wing is the 
Orangerie, where the groves of orange trees and 
pomegranates are protected through the winter in 
Tuscan greenhouses, and in summer are arranged 
in a thousand mazy lines all over the garden. One 
of the orange trees in this conservatory is a cotem- 
porary of Francis I. It was produced from seed in 
1421, and after living under twelve kings, and a 
score of constitutions, does not seem to be near the 
end of its long career. From the terrace in front of 
the palace the view is enchanting. In every direc- 
tion, as far as the eye can reach, run off almost in- 
terminable walks, lined with statues, and filled with 
fountains of the most fanciful construction. In one 
place are groups of marble Tritons, supporting 
crowns of laurel, from the midst of which issue 
columns of water. 1n another place you sec dol- 
phins of bronze, with water flying from their 
mouths; and before the main entrance is the great 
Basin of Neptune, where the sea god is represented 
as seated, as large as life, by the side of his spouse 
Amphitrite, in a vast shell, and accompanied by 
sea monsters. From all these figures a deluge’ of 
water is thrown in every direction with an aston- 
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ishing brilliancy of effect. At a given signal, the 
water ia let on all the grounds at once, and comes 
rushing up into the figures, and spouts gloriously 
into the air, where after dancing about, as if vainly 


striving to rise to a greater height, it curls grace- 
fully over, and down falls the shining irrigation. 
Such is a faint picture of Versailles. No wonder 
that kings are content with the ‘‘ house of cedar.” 
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GOING A SHOPPING. 


Once we had shops filled with pretty things, then 
we had stores; now the stores are changed into 
immense bazaars, upon entering which, you may 
imagine a whole town of curiosities to lie before you. 

On the ground floor, spacious apartments, orna- 
mented with splendour, counters in a new style, 
mirrors on all sides, a painted and waxed floor, and 
magnificent carpets. You imagine yourself de- 
ceived, you fancy yourself in the gallery at Ver- 
sailles, and would ‘hot dare to ask for a small 
quantity of flannel, or a piece of waistcoating in 
such a palace, if it were not that you perceive a 
world of clerks and shop boys, coming and going, 
folding and unfolding, measuring shawls, and sell- 
ing scarfs, silks, cravats! and a crowd of people of 
all classes, looking, admiring and buying. 

If you wish to go into one of those great estab- 
lishments, which, despising the outward show of 
signs and patterns, leave such quackery to shops of 
a second order, (for example, those of the Ville de 





| 
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Paris,}a gentleman in a black coat, and distin- 
guished for the suavity of his manners, presents 
himself immediately to know what you want. 

** A mustin dress.”’ 

The handsome gentleman bows, makes you a 
sign to follow him, and walks forward. He causes 
you to pass through various apartments; there are 
the woollen department, the silk, that of fancy arti- 
cles, of merinoes, of French shawls, cachemires, 
and adozen more. At last you arrive at the muslin 
room. 

Your conductor bows and retires. You now find 
yourself opposite to several elegant young men, with 
very good manners, who express themselves well, 
and remind you of the loungers about the theatres. 

These gentlemen spread out the wares before 
you, with a grace and politeness which charms you 
—captivated by what they show you, enchanted by 
their politeness and gallantry, you allow yourself to 
be persuaded. You intended to spend only 200 
francs, you are now in debt to the amount of 1,000. 
You exclaim-- 
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“*T have not so much with me!” 

“«Tt is of no consequence at all, madame,’’ is the 
quick answer. ‘Do not let that stop you. Choose 
any thing you want. ‘lake it with you, or let us 
send it, just as you please!”’ 

How is it possible to resist such politeness, such 
confidence, such urbanity; you make other pur- 
chases, and give your address. They willsend every 
thing home; the young men bow, and offer to show 
you the way to the door, but you refuse; you are 
sure you can find it yourself. Nevertheless you are 
very apt to get lost among the silks, or become be- 
wildered in the cachemere shawls, or batistes; but 
there are always officious clerks who will lead you 
out of the labyrinth. 

‘These great stores, instituted upon so royal a 
plan, are generally only frequented by the rich, 
and by actresses at the height of their fame, by the 
commercial aristocracy, who will only wear what 
comes from one particular shop, and can never ad- 
mire what has been bought anywhere else. The 
shops with signs and windows filled with pretty 
articles of dress, have a much gayer appearance 
from without; and although besides the ground 
floor, they almost all have large rooms up stairs, 
grisettes, citizens, and even country people are seen 
in them. You may meet there a specimen of every 
class of society, and often observe strange and 
amusing scenes, 

‘There is always a crowd before the windows—a 
crowd of women, young and old, pretty and ugly, 
all so fond of dress. How they admire these shawls, 
so beautifully folded, and these dresses, arrrayed so 
artistically across each other! Listen © moment. 

“‘T like that red one on top best; red is go becom- 
ing to me.” 

“Oh! Adelaide, if I had a cravat like that to 
wear to your wedding, how happy I should be!” 

“What a sweet shawl!” 

‘The figure of it is beautiful.” 

“Tt is a French cachemire; how long I have 
wanted one.” 

And the lady sighs. A great many ledies sigh 
when they look into shop windows. 

Let us go inside. Here is a rich old lady who is 
going to buy a dress at 29 sous a yard, and who, 
for fear of being cheated, has brought with her her 
sister, her niece, and her sempstress. She will look 
at thirty pieces before she decides upon one; for 
nobody is so particular as a lady who is no longer 
young, and who has never been handsome. 

Here is a pretty little woman with a young man, 
they are a new married couple; they will not buy 
any thing without consulting each other. The hus- 
band wants a waistcoat, the wife adress. Waist- 
coats are shown to the husband, who says to his 
wife— 

‘* Which do you like the best of all those?” 

“*But, my dear, you had better choose. It is for 
you.” 

“No matter. I wish it to be according to your 
taste. You always know. I like that which pleases 


you.” 


‘* And do you look at these. Which will make 
me the prettiest dress?’’ 

“T! YT know nothing about such things.’’ 

“Yes! Yes, you must choose it. I will take 
whichever you prefer.” 

After a long consultation, the husband chooses 
the dress, the wife the waistcoat; the consequence 
is, the lady wanted a green dress, he has fixed upon 
a gray one; the gentleman wanted a striped waist- 
coat, she has chosen a spotted one. They bite their 
lips, and try to look pleased, and are in reality very 
tuch displeased with their purchases. 

Here is a tall woman who talks very loud, and 
moves from side to side as she does so. She must 
be a sempstress. She applies to every shopman. 
She has in her hand a small bit of some stuff that 
she wants to match; she looks at twenty different 
pieces, exclaiming: 

‘* This is it. Oh, no, no it is not that, this is a 
shade darker.’ 

Afier exhausting the patience of the shopmen for 
three quarters of an hour, she at last finds it, and 
takes—a quarter of a yard. 

Here are two grisettes looking at merinoes for 
spencers; but they cannot decide as to the colour. 
The shopman exhausts his commercial vocabulary 
to persuade them to take that of which he has the 
most. 

‘Take this, Miss. You will be pleased with it, 
T know, and it will wear so well, you will come 
back and thank me for it. It is a very fashionable 
colour.” 

Farther on, a young girl is examining a simple 
shawl, a very humble one, which she wishes to 
make a present to her mother; for this she has put 
by a little money at a time for the last year. She 
has not been able to lay up much, but her mother 
will have a shawl for Sundays, and she is in great 
need of one. 

A stout gentleman comes in with a lady leaning 
on his arm. By the ill pleased look on the gentle- 
man’s face, and by his manner of frowning, it is 
easy to perceive that he has come to make some 
purchases for his wife. 

Look. ‘They are approaching the counter, the 
gentleman separates his arm from the lady’s, and 
throws himself into a chair, saying— 

‘Well! choose what you want, since you are 
always wanting something. What plagues wives 
are. Bachelors are lucky fellows! ‘hey have not 
to pay for all these things.’* 

** You cannot complain of me; I spend very little 
on my dress.”’ 

“ Quite enough, I think.” 

**T have worn this dress three years.” 

‘tAnd if you had worn it ten, and it still looked 
new, what need you have another? but go on.”’ 

The lady looks at different stuffs; when she seca 
any thing she likes, she shows it to her husband, 
who asks the price of it, aud makes a grimace, 
muttering— 

‘Tt is too dear. I told you how much I would. 
spend. I will not go beyond it.” 
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‘But, my dear, I want a good dress, and a very 
little more’ — 

“My dear, I don’t understand that at all. You 
must be economical—-choose something cheaper.” 

The lady tries very hard to persuade him; but he 
intrenches himself behind the words cconomy and 
order, until he carries his point. 

The stout gentleman now goes away in a good 


humour, because he has obliged his wife to take a 
little less than the proper quantity for her dress, 
telling her that she always wears them too full. 
Whatever may be the satisfaction of such people, 
it never can exceed that of the poor young girl 
who has brought her little savings to purchase a 
shawl for her mother. 
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THE FLOWER MARTS. 


Formerty flower women had a sort of stand, 
fastened around them, on which their flowers were 
displayed; and, carrying one or two bouquets in 
their hands, they went through the streets, solicit- 
ing custom from alt they met. 

When the flower seller happened to be pretty, 
people were as much attracted by her eyes as her 
flowers. One thing leads to another, and she always 
had a good sale for her fragrant wares. 

Next we.had flower women standing at the cor- 
ners of the streets, with a large assortment of flow- 
ers. We have some of these yet. But the Intest 
improvement in this line is the establishment of 
very pretty shops, where natural flowers are sold. 

To be sure, we had at the Palais Royal, behind 
the Theatre Francais, the celebrated Mademoiselle 
Prevot’s establishment, or sort of shop. We say a 
sort of shop, because it is so small that three per- 
sons cannot buy at the same time; but no matter; 
the mistress is too pretty ever to be in want of cus- 
tomers. 





The new flower shops are very beautiful by day, 
and very brilliant by night. Gas gives the flowers 
an almost magical appearance, for, you know, no- 
thing is prettier than an illuminated garden. 

The principal flower shops are the Rue Neuve 
Pivienne and the Rue Saint Honoré. I need not 
say that the flower girls of the shop are by no 
means of the same class as those of the street, who 
generally wear a round cap or a small coloured 
shawl upon their head, and whose language resem- 
bles their plumage; but the flower shop young lady 
is a very different person. She is curled and dressed 
like a mantuamaker, and expresses herself like a 


‘perfumer. This change in flower selling was a very 


necessary one. There are a great many flowers 
sold, and artists, lions and dandies are the con- 
sumers. 

You never see a workman or grisette in a flower 
shop. Ifthey want flowers, they buy in the street, 
and what they want is not an elegant cactus or a 
simple moss rose. Oh! no, they must have a big, 
close bunch, that will make a show; and be seen 
from a distance. 
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In the flower shop you meet members of the 
Jockey club, and young menin yellow gloves, and 
ladies all perfumed, whose complexion has become 
pale with the constant presence of flowers. But in 
general gentlemen buy more flowers than ladies do, 
and the reason is very simple, for the ladies know 
very well that the gentlemen only buy flowers to 
givetothem. — 

In Paris we do not understand the language of 
flowers, as they do in the East; but every body 
knows what sending a bouquet means. 

A gentleman first makes known his admiratipn of 
a lady by sending her a bouquet. When one is not 
yet advanced in the good graces of a lady, and when 
one is afraid of being imprudent, one sends an 
anonymous bouquet. Ladies never refuse presents 
of this sort. They think that a bouquet will have 
no consequences; but we never knew a bouquet yet 
that had not some consequences. 

Bouquets testify to an actress or a dancer the ad- 
miration she excites. Flowers fly from all parts of 
the house, and fall at her feet. It is very pleasant 
to receive a shower of flowers. 

Tf an actress wishes to obtain a triumph, to rival 
one of her fellow actresses whom she feels to be far 
superior to herself in talent, and if she has no bene- 
factor rich enough to defray the expense of flowers 
for her, she determines to undertake it herself. It is 
an expense that one can afford occasionally. 

The actress sends her mother to a flower shop— 
an actress always has a mother—if she has not, she 
hires one; that is to say, she gives thia title to some 
old woman, who endeavours to fulfil the character 
in consideration of food and lodging and various 
little benefits. 

The mother goes to a flower store, and says— 

‘*My daughter is superb in this new piece. She 
far surpasses every one who has ever performed at 


that theatre. Itis really astonishing, but the public 
are so stupid. Really, if you don’t scream it into 
their ears, they will never find out that a persen has 
any talent, and would even hiss one if you would 
let them doit. Mademoiselle X., who acts miser- 
ably, was greeted with a number of bouquets the 
other night. Every one knows where they come 
from; every one knows all about the poor little stu- 
dent. But my daughter must not be in the back 
ground. Iam going to have a shower of flowers for 
her, after her third act, to night. What will it cost 
me?”’ 

**Do you want many?” 

** Well, yes, there must be a good number of 
them; enough to coge from all parts of the house, 
and especially from the front boxes, where it’s most 
fashionable; for that makes the other actresses en- 
vious.’ 

‘Suppose we say thirty bouquets.” 

‘* Well, thirty will do! Tobe sure, my daughter 
deserves three thousand, but thirty willdo. How 
much will it be?” 

“ Fifty franes,”’ 

‘“‘That is more than thirty sous apiece; it’s too 
dear.” 

‘*Flowers are high now, and besides, I have 
to pay all my people, and the bouquets will be 
handsome.”* 

‘* And no cabbage stalks? Such as one of our 
actresses was struck in the eye with, and nearly 
lost her sight’’— 

**Don’t be uneasy. The bouquets will be beau- 
tiful.”’ 

“* We will say fifty francs, then. I must save it 
in something else. I wont buy so much cats’ meat. 
Don’t forget! thirty bouquets; and let them be care- 
fully thrown; but I suppose your people understand 
that.” 
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‘* Every thing shall be as you have ordered.” 

‘*T hope so, indeed. Fifty francs. Why, I might 
have bought two pates de foie gras with the money; 
but ifit does my daughter any good, I shall make 
more than fifty francs.”’ 

The flower seller insists on being paid in ad- 
vance, a precaution which is never useless. The 
old woman comes back to the actress, and tells her 
she will have a great triumph to-night, and to-night 
is waited for with the greatest impatience. It comes 
at last, the piece goes on, our actress is miserably 
bad, no matter! flowers pour from all sides, and 
especially from the pit, and fall at the feet, and on 
the nose of the actress, who bows confusedly, the 
audience laughs, the curtain falls, and the other ac- 
tresses are vexed. 

Unfortunately, however, her mother destroys all 
the effects of her daughter’s triumph. She comes 
on the stage with an enormous basket, as if to 
gather the scattered tributes to genius; but, in re- 
ality, to count them, and ascertain that for her 
money she has got her money’s worth. 

After picking up all she can find, she goes search- 
ing in all the corners, behind the scenes, and even 


in the prompter’s place. She stamps her foot, 
angrily exclaiming, ‘‘ lam robbed. The rascal! the 
rascal! J ordered thirty, and here are only twenty- 
four; there are six wanting! but this shall not be 
passed over.”’ 

Oh! how this makes the other actresses laugh, 
and how many jokes are made upon the lady’s 
bouquets. But the laughers and sneerers have no ob- 
jection at all to doing the same thing for themselves, 
only they recommend to their respective mothers 
not to count the bouquets loud enough to be heard. 
But these bouquets, of which we see so many thrown 
on the stage, are not always ordered in this way; the 
public does a great deal in this line. You see ladies 
take the bouquet from their waists, and throw with 
enthusiasm upon the stage. 

In our principal theatres, you never see a lady 
without a bouquet; they must always have one also 
at a party or a concert, and ata bali a bouquetis in- 
dispensable. The ladies in Paris use a great num- 
ber of bouquets, and it is a singular thing that they 
buy very few themselves, and their husbands never 
buy them any at all. 
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GRISETTES AT THE THEATRE. 


Tue Paris grisettes are very fond of the theatre 
and of actors. They have also a tender consider- 
ation for authors, because they write plays; because 
they belong to what they call the shop; and every 
thing belonging to the shop ranks very high in their 
estimation. ‘T’o them an actor is a god, an author a 
demi-god, a dancer a quarter of a god, and, in their 
eyes, the lamp-lighters, prompters, carpenters, 
dressers, etc., have also each their little portion of 
divinity. 

Wherever a grisette beholds an actor in the street, 
in the Boulevard, her eyes brighten, her face be- 
comes animated; she slackens her pace, and turns 
round time after time to look at him. If a friend 
is with her, she will give her a push in the side 
with her elbow, saying— 

‘Look! there is the gentleman who plays so 
well. We saw him at the Gaité, where we cried 
so much. He played an old man; and see how 
young he is really. It is astonishing how they can 
disguise themselves!” 

‘*Perhaps it is not the same one,” replies the 
friend, in a very soft voice. 

‘Oh! but I am sure it is. Look how small his 
feet are; I remarked that before." * 





In general, the grisettes admire the drama, and 
pieces particularly where ie are strong emotions 
excited. At the Ambigu, the Gaité, the Folies 
Dramatiques, and at the circus, they are admitted 
into the pit, and, they range from thence to the 
second gallery. Some go to the third gallery; but 
they are those who do not understand the story of 
the melo-drama, and who begin to crack nuts at 
the most interesting moment—hard working people 
with cravats rotind their throats. But grisettes 
who have some respect for themselves never enter 
this place. They leave it for boys, chestnut ven- 
ders, mothers of the actresses, and throwers of 
apple-peelings, which last class prefer an elevated 
post overlooking the whole house. 

When a grisette goes to the theatre, she either 
goes without her dinner or else eats it in a great 
hurry. Her delight takes away her appetite, and 
besides she knows she will make up for it between 
the acts. 

She gets there early. She wants to see every 
thing, and to get a good seat. If she goes into the 
second gallery, she wants a front place; if in the 
pit, she prefers to get close to the orchestra, because 
she can have a better view of the actors there, and 
because there is the little partition to lean on; and 
this is a matter of some importance upon going into 
a place at five o’clock with the intention of remain- 
ing till near midnight. 

But the grisette seldom goes to the theatre alone. 
It is necessary to have a friend to communicate 
one’s emotions to, and to whom one can talk about 
the piece, the actors, and the actresses; because if 
a grisette had to sit still for a whole evening with- 
out talking, she would find it very dull; so they go 
together in companies of four, five or six, and some- 
times more. 

“Come, let us sit here.” 

‘*No, no, Dedelle, go farther down. We shall 
be better so.” 

‘No, not here; the light hurts my eyes. We had 
better be at the side.”’ 

‘s What nonsense, Louise. We had much better 
be in front; the light will do us no harm. I tell 
you we are right as we are.”’ 

They place themselves on a front seat in a side 
box; by degrees the gallery fills; places are taken 
behind them. It is the custom in the upper part of 
the house to have a sort of a balustrade of iron, by 
which those on the second and third benches of the 
side boxes may be enabled to stand up and see the 
performance without interfering with the occupants 
of the first bench. It is a singular sight—such a 
mass piled and heaped together; heads appearing 
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under other people’s arms, and sometimes one 
feels oneself struck with apprehension lest the rail- 
ing we have spoken of should by any accident give 
way, and all that number of people be precipitated 
head over heels into the pit. 

But as there is no such railing in the second gal- 
lery, the people lean over each other, so that the 
grisettes are almost the whole time quarrelling with 
their neighbours. 


“Sir, you are in way; do not lean forwards 
, 


so.” 

**But, mademoiselle, I cannot see.’’ 

** What's that to me.’’ 

‘*¥ did not pay for coming to sit and see nothing.”’ 

‘Then you should have come sooner and got a 
front seat somewhere.”’ 

‘‘Tell me, madame, have you done sitting on 
me? You will smother me, to say nothing of 
smashing my cap so.”’ 

“*Such a fuss about your cap! 
more than fifteen sous.’’ 

“Virginie, just listen to Madame Rogotin. She 
says my cap only cost fifteen sous.”’ 

‘She may talk so with her old grass green hat, 
with a feather in it out of an old fan; and the fur 
on her dress the tail of some cat.’ 

‘* How insolent you are, mademoiselles. If you 
do not hush I will go and seek a commissaire.”’ 

‘Well, go; and we will ask him if you have a 
right to lean on us in that manner.” : 

“* Georgina, there is an old gentleman behind me 
shedding tears on my head."* 

“He has no handkerchief.” 


It never cost 







‘It is very disagreeable. I wish I could change 
my seat.’”’ 

Those whom this perpetual chattering disturbs, 
call out, impatiently— 

“Silence! Hush! 
mademoiselles.”’ 

‘* What is the matter?’ Who said that? We 
disturb every body? Let the gentleman be silent 
himself. He is to complain of us and we are not 
to answer him, indeed!”’ 

“Tam hungry, Georgina; are not you?” 

“Tam very thirsty. I should like some coco to 
drink. Oh, if I only had some coco now!”’ 

*T like punch better.”’ 

“So do I.” 

+, ‘IT went walking with my cousin, the turner, the 
-Gther day. He is letting his whiskers grow. They 
are light, very light; almost reddish, and that don’t 
suit him at all. Well, so I advised him to black 
them with smoke black and varnish; for I know 
some young men who have tried that, and it is 
very becoming and does not come off at all.”” 

‘ts that all? Whenshe begins about her cousin 
she never knows when to stop. Why, what is it 
to us if his whiskers are yellow or red? I was to 
have been married to a man whose whiskers were 
almost blue; but I was afraid. I said to myself, he 
will certainly stab me if I ever should dare to go 
into the least little dark closet.” 

‘(Mesdemoiselles, silence! We cannot hear 2 
word.”’ 

** Listen to that! 


You disturb every body, 


What does the old gentleman 


_ want to hear?’ They are dancing the cachuca.” 


ie 
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‘* Mesdemoiselles, as I was saying, my cousin 
took me to a café, and gave me something to drink; 
something with sugar and wine. It was cold, but 
very nice, with pieces of citron in it.’’ 

‘*T know what it is; I have often tasted it. It ia 
a German drink." 

“* Grog?” 

‘No, not that;—that is English. This is Ger- 
man.”’ 

‘* Bishop?” 

“That is it. Do you understand German, Ad- 
rienne?”’ : 

‘Yes, I know a few words—like bishop and 
kraut.” 

“Say, sha'nt we get some beer between the 
acts?”” 

‘*Yes, and some cakes and some custard. I 
have found out a confectioner who gives more for 
two sous than any of them. I will show you where 
she is.”” ‘ 

And as soon as the first act is over, they step 
across the benches and go in quest of provisions. 
They return sometimes after the piece is begun 
again. They press forward, walking without hesi- 
tation over other people's feet, disturbing them or 
not, as it happens. They must regain their former 
places, which they accomplish at last, holding the 
last unfinished morsels of cake in a piece of paper. 
They sit down and continue to eat. If the piece 
becomes affecting, one of them says to another— 

‘‘Lend me your handkerchief; mine has scent 
upon it.’? 

“Here it is.”” 

“*T only want it to shed a few tears in.” 

When the second act is over, the same scene 
takes place again. 


Those who go into the pit behave better. Be- . 


tween the acts, they do not leave their seats, but 
remain with their eyes fixed upon the entrance into 
the orchestra, because actors and authors, news- 
paper editors, or some of the various characters 
connected with the theatre, will sometimes make 
their appearance at that time, never seating them- 
selves for an instant, but looking about them, ex- 
changing bows with acquaintances, and disappear- 
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ing as suddenly as birds of passage, whom it is 
necessary to shoot upon the wing, and the grisettes 
are always the first to pierce them. 

When a grisette first beholds one of these per- 
sons, she says to her friend— 

‘*Look! there is X. at the left of the orchestra. 
See, he is leaning over; he wears a brown over- 
coat.”” 

‘*Yes, I see him, talking to a great dark man 
that I see here very often. Who is he, do you 
think?” 

‘* An author, or a newspaper editor perhaps. He 
always has an eye-glass in his hand.’’ 

‘Perhaps he is near-sighted. I knew a man 
who was so much so, that in the street he always 
mistook men for horses, and women for posts. One 
day he knocked down two old ladies, thinking he 
was jumping over a heap of stones!”” 

‘There is X. looking at us.” 

** He is smiling.” . 

** Do you think go?” 

‘* Yes, he smiled at me.’’ 

** At you, indeed! At me!’’ 

‘Why at you rather than at me? Alphonsine 
thinks nobody ever looks at any one but at her. 
Don’t you see every one has her own charms?” 

“Indeed, my dear, I don’t mean any thing dis- 
paraging; but it is not the first time X. has looked 
at me~he knows me very well.” 

‘* Well, it appears he has seen enough of you 
now, for he has gone away.” 

The conversation ceases, and they listen to the 
piece. Between the acts, a boy is seen to spread 
a carpet on the stage. 

‘*Oh! we shall have a scene with a carpet. I 
like scenes with carpets. ‘That is the reason I pre- 
fer the Gymnase theatre.” 

‘*T like scenes in the country better, and Span- 
ish pieces. Oh! the Spanish pieces; men with fine 
hats and silk clothes. How much more interesting 
that is!”’ 

The play continues; the grisettes are all ear, ex- 
cept when there is some one belonging to the shop 
in the orchestra. 
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FALSE HAIR. 


As, in spite of our Lion Pomatum, Bear Poma- 
tum, regenerative oils, and all such sublime inven- 
tions for reviving the capillary system, it is still 
impossible to make the hair grow when it wont; 
in consequence, we say, of all this, wigs have ar- 
rived at a great degree of perfection in Paris, so 
that ladies now can put their faith in nothing at all! 

A gentleman with a handsome face and a good 
figure goes into society, where he is remarkable for 
his elegant manners, his wit, and his elegant black 
hair, combed boldly to one side. Ladies admire 
all these little things, and are often caught by them; 
but appearances are deceitful. 


Listen to the conversation of two ladies at one of 


those little parties where dandies principally appear. 

‘Will Mr. G. be here this evening; he is very 
agreeable—don’t you think so?”’ 

“‘T did think so until 2 few days ago, since when 
he has fallen considerably in my estimation.” 

‘Why so, my dear? What has he done? Do 
tell me?’’ 

‘Did you not hear of his adventure with the 
Italian Countess?”’ 

“‘That splendid looking woman with the great 
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black eyes; who, they say, always carries a little 
stiletto in her belt to revenge herself upon a faith- 
less admirer?” 

‘Precisely; but apropos of weapons, do you 
know that some eccentric women in Paris, some 
lionesses, in fact, have endeavoured to introduce 
that fashion. ‘They carry a beautifully ornamented 
little stiletto about them with a gilt handle, enriched 
with precious stones; but they take great care to 
have the point rounded for fear it should happen to 
wound them.”’ 

‘* And what is it for?’? 

‘To punish a faithless lover in the Italian and 
Spanish style; but somehow or other it did not 
take. Fortunately, it does not accord with our 
customs to be always armed.” 

‘But we have forgotten Mr. G. He was, they 
say, in love with the beautiful Italian who carries 
a real sharp stiletto, and who, hearing that Mr. G. 
had been seen walking with a lady in the Bois de 
Bouldgae, sent for him to come to her, and after a 
serious scene, drew her stiletto and threatened to 
stab the faithless lover; he was afraid, and ran! 
She ran after him, seized him by his black hair, 
raised her stiletta—but G. ran on, leaving in her 
hand a bunch of false hair 80 admirably arranged, 
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that until then she had believed it his. It is said 
this discovery immediately calmed the countess’s 
fury. She burst into a fit of laughter, and wrote 
to Mr. G. that he need not be afraid to come and 
get his hair, for she could not be jealous of a man 
who wore a wig!” 

“Ts it possible that beautiful black hair that I 
have so often admired on Mr. G.’s head can all be 
false?’’ 

“ Yes indeed.” 

‘* What monsters men are to deccive us so.”’ 

‘A great many of them have false calves!”’ 

“Tt is outrageous. If this continues, we can 
depend upon nothing at all. Oh, I remember that 
my cousin, whose pretty light hair [ think so much 
of, will never let me take hold of his curls. With 
a cousin, you know, one takes such liberties some- 
times.” 

‘For my part, I always comb my husband’s 
hair.” 

“To-morrow, when he is not thinking of it, I 
will give his curls a pull, and if they prove false, 
I will never sing a duet with him again.’’ 

Paris hair-dressers excel in the art of arranging 
false hair, and whatever the ladies may say, they 
are destined yct to be deceived by many and many 
awig. And after all, what is the harm in a man’s 


putting on a wig, if he is afraid of getting a cold in 
his head? 

The number of men who wear false hair in Paris 
is beyond the powers of arithmetic to compute, 
and nobody ever suspects the greater portion of 
them, although they show themselves in all parts 
of the city. 

This proves that in Paris, all heads are well 
dressed. 
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